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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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A Memorial of Resecca Pi 


ERCE, deceased, | speak without feeling a state of deep humility, 
read in our Yearly Meeting. 


and on taking her seat, it would mostly be 

A concern was opened in this Meeting to While the light was yet burning. Truly has it 
preserve some account of the life and religious | been said, after closing her exercises, more 
services of our friend, Rebecca Peirce, which | might have been added, but nothing could be 
was united with, believing it may be useful to spared. eee ae 
survivors. : In 1838, her gift in the ministry was ac- 

She was the daughter of Daniel and Mary | knowledged by Friends. In the same year, 
Lukens, of Kast Vullowfield township, Ches-|two Women ‘Friends attended the Monthly 
ter county, Pennsylvania, and was born the| Meeting with minutes to viyit the families 
eighteenth day of the First Month, 1796. Be- | thereof; she was favored with such clear evi- 
ing early impressed with the importance of a| dence of her duty as to offer to accompany 
guarded religious life, she was preserved in a|them on a part of their visit, which the meet- 
good degree from the follies and fashions of | 9 approved. ‘To her this was a new and val- 
that day. — experience ; her faith was closely tried. 

In 1819 she entered into marriage with Gid-|Sbhe shared in their exercises, and seemed to 
eon Peirce. ‘The cates of life increasing, and, gain strength from every opportunity. The 
in the course of time, a young family growing visited were drawn nearer to her, and she to 
up around her, she was desirous of their growth |them, and their mutual endearments were 
and preservation in the truth. lasting. . : 

At that time it was common to have the| As she grew in years, she grew in usefulness 
house provided with intoxicating drinks, for | #™ong her neighbours ; she had increased calls 
the use of the family and others. She adopted |to the sick chamber, and to the abodes of 
the practice fora short time, but early aban- | filiction and sufiering; responding to these 
doned it, being convinced of the evils attend- calls as far as her strength would permit. She 
ant on such a course; applying the remedy | Was generally favored with ability to adminis- 
by removing all that would intoxicate, before | ter comfort and consolation. As a peace-maker 
her children had formed the habit or acquired |@mMong contending parties, she was eminently 
the taste for them. qualified. 

In the year 1834, she appeared in the min-| Her correspondence was considerable, and 
istry, speaking generaily in the power that met | many of her letters were happily made up of 
the witness in the minds of the audience; and|the social and the serious; she would some- 
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as she began so she continued, seldom rising to ' times commence in language that would inter- 
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est children, end continuing, would embrace 
the whole family circle: and after the social 
part had its place, would carry forward those 
addressed, to fields of higher thought, where 
she would wish to hold their spirits for a time 
in sweet communion. , 

She had many trials to encounter through 
life, among them, the loss of three of her chil- 
dren; she followed them to the grave, not in 








assuring them a blessing would follow. Some- 
times, with much eainestness, she would en- 
deavor to impress fhe visitor with the value of 
a well-spent life, and on giving the parting 
adieu would add, “the Lord bless thee,” and 
holding the hand in such tenderness of spirit 
and sulemnity of manner as to cause tears to 
flow. 

She contimued in this precious state of mind, 


mourning, as some do, but with a resignation | speaking frequently the words of comfort and 
that yields to the ways of Divine Providence. | consolation to these around her. Her spirit 

For many years before her death, she was| quietly passed away on the morning of the 
deeply impressed with a sense of the sufferings | twenty-second day of the Fourth menth, 183, 
of her feilow-beings, and was frequently con-|in the sixty-eighth year of her age. 
cerned to stir up, in the minds of Friends, a Read and approved in fallowtield Monthly 
more lively interest on the subject of slavery,| Meeting and Caln Quarterly Meeting, and 
and its attendant evils; and the nearer she| signed by the Clerks. 
approached her close, the more ardent were her ~ 
desires and prayers for the deliverance from 
bondage and the elevation of the degraded 
African race. After the President’s Procla- 
mation of Emancipation was issued, she seemed 
pleased, znd remarked that slavery will likely 
end scon ; sooner than most of us expected. 

She had been afflicted with a pulmonary dis- 
ease, and when the weather was suitable, she 
inclined to take rides, during which calls were 
made, and at the houses of the lowly and lone- 
ly she would repose for a time, and then re- 
turn home with feelings enlivened, and appa- 
rently more comfortable than when visiting 
relatives or friends. 

At length she became so weak as to bé con- 
fined to her chamber and finally to her bed. 
When suflering under severe attacks of pain, 
she was heard to remark that the days and the 
nights were long and weary. She queried with 
herself, how long would be her continuance ? and 
said, that last week I thought I should hardly 
be here now. 

At other times she was apparently engaged 
in deep thought, giving her will wholly up, 
and submitting in entire resignation to the 
Master’s time; continuing in a calm state of 
mind for days, encouraging those around her 
to faithfulness, and in particular, urged the 
practice of holding meetings in the family, 
saying it would be a great stay in time of trial, 
and open the way to meet with others in public 
worship. She repeated her concern at differ- 
ent times on this subject with much feeling, 
as well as to other vital interests of this life. 
Thus she spoke, and no cloud at any time 
seemed to intercept her bright vision of the 
future. 

When her friends called to see her, she 
would mostly be cheerful and conversant, and 
on their taking leave, would impart words of 
sweet counsel and encouragement, and some- 
times, on bidding them farewell, would say it 
is probable this is the last time she would ever 
see them, and recommend them to faithfulness, 
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A brief memorial of PurBe ANN Prick, who 
deceased the 29th of 12th mo. 1863, in the 
47th year of her age. 


She was a native of Rockingham county, 
Virginia, and was educated in the lap of ease 
and luxury ; her father being wealthy, and the 
owner of many slaves. But while young, her 
mind was awakened toa sense of the iniquity 
of all oppression, and, yielding to the operation 
of the spirit of truth upon her heart, she be- 
came a faithful and upright witness of that 
which her own eyes had seen and her hands 
had handled of the good word of life; often la- 
boring, not only with her own immediate fam- 
ily and near connections, but all with whom 
she mingled, that they might have their eyes 
anointed, and opened to see the things which 
belong to their everlasting peace. 

About the 21st year of her age she was mar- 
ried to Joshua C. Price, who was a member of 
the Society of Friends. and removed with him 
to Washington county, Maryland, where a test 
of the principles she had imbibed was present- 
ed. Being young, and with but little know- 
ledge of household duties, her father kindly 
sent her a competent colored woman, whom he 
intended for her own; but she would only ee- 
cept her on condition that she should receive 
herfreedom. To this her father would not agree, 
saying, as the rest were not free, it would cause 
dissatisfaction among them: the woman was 
therefore returned. 

After living several years in Maryland, they 
removed to Virginia near her father’s, who 
again made her the offer of the same woman. 
She replied that she would accept her on no other 
conditions than that she should be at once set 
free, which her father still did not see proper 
to do, and he transferred her to one of his sons ; 
upon which Phebe Ann said to her brother, 
“Caroline will yet be free, and we both will 
live to see it.” 

In the spring of 1850, she wrote to a friend 
of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, requesting to 
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to be taken into membership, observing that 
she had not much to say for herself; that she 
felt unworthy, but thought it would be right for 
her to join Friends’ Society. This was the 
meeting to which her husband belonged, and 
where they had paid a visit of a week or two 
some time after their marriage; the only op- 
portunity she had had of beiug with Friends, 
or attending their meetings. 

The meeting was informed of her design, and 
a committee was appointed to pay hera Visit, 
which they did, and found to their comfort (as 
they believed) that she was substantially con- 
vinced of the principles of truth as professed by 
Friends. 

Report was made to the meeting, and Friends 
judging it best not to make haste, were united 
in submitting her case to Hopewell Mouthly 
Meeting, also the one to which she would be like- 
ly to be attuched, the distance being about 90 
miles from her home. They also appointed a 
committee who visited her to mutual satisfaction, 
and she was received a member. 

Her father having deceased, and her mother 
many yeurs previous, she with her husband 
thonght the time had arrived forthem to change 
their place of residence, and accordingly in the 
spring of 1861, they left Virginia with their 
family of nine children, and settled within the 
limits of Little Falls Meeting. This was just 
before the outbreak of the war, which has so 
much desulated that portion of the country they 
had left.. Pheby Aun thought their getting 
away at that time was Drovidential. A friend 
remarking she had trusted in God, she answered 
she trusted in nothing else. In this part of the 
vineyard she continued to labor as she had 
been wont to do, to raise the standard of truth 
in the minds of her beloved family, openly and 
unflinchingly maintaining her testimovy, not 
only against man’s enslaving his fellow man, but 
also against wars and fightings, against pride 
and covetousness, and every other evil which 
her discerning mind easily detected. 

In 1862 her husband went back to Virginia 
on business; while there the husband of 
Caroline, the slave woman alluded to, came to 
him and said, ‘* Master John has offered me 
fifty dollars and some household goods, and says 
IT may be free andall my family; what would 
you advise me to do?” He replied, ‘ tell 
brother John fifty dollars is not euough,” which 
he did, and John gave him fifty more, which 
defrayed their expenses to Ohio, where they are 
now settled. 

In writing this brief sketch it is not intended 
to eulogize, but to hold up to view for example, 
her early dedication to the light within, and 
her constancy through life. 

During her sickness which was one of much 
suffering, an interval occurred in which she 
was unable to converse with her family, and 
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offer to each some parting advice. After ad- 
monishing all to be faithful, she said she must 
leave them; that her time had come, and hoped 
she would meet them all in Heaven. At one 
time she observed, “It is the end that crowns 
all.” It is an unspeakable consolation to have 
the assurance that her work was done, and well 
done; and that her Heavenly Father was pleas 
ed to loose the shackles of mortality, and take 
her home to a mansion of rest and peace for- 
ever in his blessed kingdom. Her remains were 
interred in Friends’ burying ground at Littie 
Falls, Harford Co., Maryland. In tlie recollee- 
tion of her Christian virtues, her self: sacrificing 
spirit, ever ready to assist the poor and feel for 
the afflicted, it may be truly said, “ She being 
dead yet speaketh.” 
5th mo. 1864. 


- ——-——— 


R. P. 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
AID AND ELEVATION OF FREEDMEN. 


The following letters published in the Re- 
port of the Executive Board of Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, for the aid and elevation of the Freed- 
men, areinserted for the information of those 
who may not have seen the Report: 


Lucy Cuask, Norfolk, Va., 3d month 27th, 
writes as follows: 

‘1 am very glad to hear that you are turn- 
ing your plough into wider fields. I would 
suggest to you, that you would establish among 
contrabands Industrial Schools. [ think you 
would do well, yea, very well, if you would 
send out here, or elsewhere, young men to es- 
tablish and superintend shoe-makiug and eob- 
bling. If you would, as far as practicable, dis- 
pense your charities directly through your 
agents, you would feel a satisfaction that you 
cannot now feel. Charity is still needed here, 
as well as elsewhere. The negroes who earn 
wages, do not receive enough to buy clothing 
for their families, and there is still, and will 
continue to be, a large pauper community. Still 
I can but feel that the crying need is in the 
West. If judicious persons administer to the 
contrabands there, you might well feel that a 
a peuny spent there, would do more good than 
two spent here. Yet the.need here is never 
met, and the Norfolk poor I am utterly unable 
to assist. 

Seven hundred negroes came in a body a few 
days ago, each with some tie sundered, but joy, 
exultaut joy abounding, and sweet and peaceful 
satisfaction enriching the heart of every tired 
wanderer. To-day, one of our ladies tried to 
urge an aunt to send to the Orphan Asylum 
two young children, who were under her care. 
She said she promised her sister she would 
watch over them, and of her last crust they 
should surely have half. A woman in our 
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neighborhood said, to-day, that on a recent visit) pox raging among them; sick from other dis- 
of hers to the rope-walk, she spied her mother, | eases; dying, on the average, from five to seven 
whom she had not seen for twenty years! ‘Oh,|a day, without bedding, without a change of 
yes, I reckon I did know her, and 1 took her) clothing, without nourishment, without the 
right to my home, and I’m going to keep her} commonest necessaries for the comfort of the 


there, too.’ Another woman lost a beautiful|sick and dying. These painful sights have al- 


grandchild a day or two ago. When I spoke 
of the white folds of its raiment, she said, ‘ Oh, 
yes, I made a nice little shroud for him; and 
now he’s splendid, and genteel enough to meet 
his Saviour.’ ‘I’ve been the mother of four- 


teen children,’ the good woman said, ‘and I’ve| 


seen three die in my lap. I never cried. No, 
indeed. I always thanked the Lord when he 
took my children away. 1 washed ’em, and I 


dressed ’em, and I put ’em in the box, and [| 
nailed it down, and my old man put it in the | 


ground; and [ went right to the ironing-table 
and the cooking stove, and I thanked the Lord. 
I had. suffered too much to want them here, 
and I knew they would suffer, and I know the 
Lord did all things right No, indeed, I never 
cried when my children died.’ 

All the charity of the North could be judi- 
ciously expended here. Of the absolute poor 
there are enough to absorb it. Yet the need 
is greater in the West. I will not be too self- 
ish to deny it. The warm weather is at hand, 
and most of the needy can withstand their 


needs. I long to have you noble people of 


New York and Philadelphia, put your wealth 
into new channels. Open work-shops here. 
pray do, and that at once. Let a woman be 
sent to one to work a few ltours, till she has 
earned a new garment, and then give her a 
ticket for one. Open the way for every one 
to earn everything he receives. Work is the 
great need. How can we ask people to pay us 
for clothing when they have no money, and can 
make none? Government does wonderfully 
well. It feeds all. It offers land and a cabin 
to each. It pays small wages to those who use 
the spade, and it does its full duty. But it 
cares for the body only. It cannot make men 
and women. It does its best to compel each 
able-bodied person to work, but it necessarily 
‘leaves many available avenues of industry un- 
opened. These, Northern philanthropy can 
command.” 

From Harriet Jacobs, Alexandria, Va., 3d 
mo. 22d, 1864. 

“] have been laboring among the Freedmen 
for the past fifteen months. In looking back 
on the miserable condition in which 1 found 
them, and contrast it with to-day, I am con 
vinced that the negroes are not so far behind 


other races as they are represented to be, if 


only justice is meted to them. When I came 
to this place, I found, in a few miserable dwel- 
lings, old founderies, old breweries, old mills, 
and a school house, thousands of men and wo- 
men and children crowded together, the small- 


most disappeared; though I find many who 
need help, it is not a general thing. All who 
come in from beyond our lives are very desti- 
tute. We give them clothing. The old and 
infirm must be fed and cluthed—the orphans 
must be remembered—the hospitals must be 
supplied. We have seven thousand colored 
people in our midst. I would not have you be- 
lieve the above mentioned represents the larger 
portion of this people; far from it. Not one- 
third are dependent on others where they can 
work ; they are fast learning to think and act 
for themselves. 1 can see the results—it takes 
time for them to realize that they are free men 
and women. ; 

At the present time Gevernment issues less 
than four hundred rations to colored people in 
Alexandria. 

Within the last eight months seven hundred 
small houses bave been erected by the Freed- 
men in this place. We have ten colored 
schools, which are well attended; and it is en- 
couraging to see how eager they are to learn. 
The largest school house was built by the 
Freedmen, and they own it as their property.” 

From Laura Town, St. Helenaville, 8.C., 3d 
mo. 27, 1864. 

“Tam happy to be able to report a decided 
improvement in the health of our island, and, 
nearly every person on it baving been through 
the small-pox, we are free from apprehension 
regarding any such time of suffering among the 
people as last winter was. This disease has 
prevailed very widely, and we hardly see a face 
not marked with it. Neither vaccination, nor 
having had it before, prevented its occurring 
violently in some cases. There were many in- 
stances of devotion to the sick, and disregard 
of personal safety among the people, but so 
much ignorance and prejudice, that the ma- 
lignity of the disease was fostered, and its fuatal- 
ity greatly increased. 

The progress of the people towards enlight- 
ment and comfort is very cheering. When I 
came here, about two years ago, the cabins were 
unswept and unscrubbed, unlighted, except by 
slips of ‘ fat’ pive, ealled ‘ lighters,’ and totally 
unfurnished with dishes, spoons, &c., except 
where those taken from the residences of the 
masters had been hidden away. Now, the peo- 
ple use kerosene lamps in many cases, and have 
neat shelves with tin and crockery. They have 
even window-sashes in some of the more ambi- 
tious cabins. One man said to me, ‘Oh, I 
didn’t neber feel so happy till I wake in de 
night and saw de moon shining in, till I could 
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see most like de day time.’ Their old cabins] pend upon Government for their support, in- 
have only board shutters, which they keep close | stead of being steadily urged and compelled to 
shut at night, summer and winter, and conse-| take work and support themselves, they might 
quently this man had grown old without ever} have been /vsfered into pauperism; and on the 
before seeing the moon shining through his| other hand, if he had not protected them 
window-pane, to cheer the night. An old | agaivst fraud, they might have been discourag- 
woman was walking one Saturday down one of | ¢d into pauperism, by being cheated of the 
their streets (which they call ‘ de nigger-house | fruits of their labor. His judicious order last 
yard’) with me, and called my attention to the | winter, that no cotton should leave the depart- 
scrubbing and splashing going on in nearly} meat till the laborers had been paid for it by 
every house. She laughed heartily as she said | those who hired them, gave peace and content 
‘dey neber forgets Mrs. Johnson and Miss} to many an uncertain mind. It also gave a con- 
Mary, and how dey set all de plantation to] fidence in Government, and its protection of 
scrubbing ebery Saturday. Dey keeps it up;| their rights, which even the late unfortunate 
but some seems like dey don’t know Secesh bin | contradiction of orders by the powers in Wash- 
gone, dey’s so dirty.’ Mrs. Johuson and Miss | ington, concerning pre-emption claims, has not 
Donelson were among the first comers by the] quite shaken.” , 








Atlantic, and their lessons have been well re- een 

meubered, and with gratitude and affection. For Friewis’ Intelligencer. 

The houses had no gardens about them. Now THOUGHTS, 

every one that I have seen this Spring has a] In this significant age, when painful and 
little patch fenced in, and in many of them, | momentous events press closely upon each other, 
peas are up and neatly staked, «lmost in blos- ] —when the past is so fraught with sorrow, with 


som. There is nothiug, except land, which they | agony and blizhted hopes, will not these hu- 
desire so eagerly as garden seeds. These they | miliating lessons teach us, that our best interest 
really need, fur the stores have not supplied | lies in the elevation of the human race, in the 
them. They show, also, a proper sense of the | encouragement of mental aspirations, and de- 
value of implements, and working animals; | velopments. 
and in the late sales of confiscated property| And if we would only exercise the intellect 
they have paid enormous prices for nfules and | upon all that can assimilate with the great, 
horses; the people al) clubbing together to buy} the noble, the fine, in our natures, fling- 
a plough-horse, where no one could afford it.|ing aside all that is feeble and untrue, would 
In their dress the change is very striking, es-| we not be better able to cope with the tempta- 
pecially in the school eltildren. They begin to] tions and the storms of life, better qualified to 
look like northern scholars, instead of patched | diseharge our individual duties with faithful- 
or ragged, and often, half naked little savages. | ness, with true courage ? No matter how limi- 
One of the young girls at ‘the Oaks’ was mar-| ted or circumscribed our sphere is, we have all 
ried a few days ago, and we hear that the wed-| a work to accomplish. 
ding was really stylish, for dress, cake, Kc. We But it requires fuil faith in the operations of 
have no stronger wish than tu see weddings, Divine wisdom upon the soul of man, to an- 
made of consequence, and duly celebrated with | ticipate that as the scales fall from our mental 
attraction and impressive ceremonies; and we | vision, we shall be baptised with the vital ele- 
have done all we could to discourage the care-} ment of moral greatness, and sha!l labor more 
lessness about the matter, which we found to} earnestly for human progress. 
prevail here, though there were a few grard| The many painful and harrowing scenes that 
weddings from the first. There is a decided | mect our gaze, that fall under our own personal 
change for the better in most social respects ; | observation, admonishes us with startling ear- 
the care of infants, for example, the b-havior of | nestness, to labor unceasingly, untiringly, for 
young persons and the proper emulation in re-| the cultivation end the mental growth of the 
spectability. human race, and for the recognition of the 
You ask of the people’s needs. They arej great principles of practical righteousuess ; 
nearly all not only self-supporting, but growing | not that false theology, and sectarian bigotry, 
comfortable in cireumstanees. They need good! that bewilders and mystifies with its abstruse 
stores, good schools, good preachers, and good ! dogmas, but the plain and simple truths that 
laws, and I think they will want nothing more. ; our Blessed Master inculeated. 
If Government will only protect them in their “ God is love,” and we know it is incompati- 
industry, and give them the homesteads they | ble with his Divine attributes to sanction war 
pray fur, they will make good sons of the re-! under any circumstances ; and although public 
public, and some day, I hope, good citizens. | opinion may denounce this as a false assertion, 
But had it not been for Gen. Saxton’s judicious | yet a question of abstract right and wrong must 
care, I do not know what might have been their! combat any argument that is not tested by the 
state. If they had been taught by him to de-! voice of conscience. 
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When we see the demoralizing effects of this 
cruel war, searing and deadening the high 
and holy instincts of man’s God-like nature, 
and when we trace the terrible ravages 
that intemperance is making, upon not only 
the young and promising, but those in the 
prime of manhood and in the full possession of 
powers for usefulness and happiness ;—when 
this evil is unmasked of its hideous disgrace, 
when we see its subtle influence upon the moral, 
spiritual, and physical nature, which, while it 
fascinates, crushes the soul, and robs it of that 
glorious prerogative that it was originally en- 
dowed with; when the full and over-powering 
force of this blighting poisoner of human 
happiness, bursts upon us with all its concomi- 
tants of concentrated sorrows, the surcharged 
heart can only breathe forth its inner life! It 
has no power but to watch and wait for the 
coming in of that Divine voice that shall attune 


dren, and encourage them to read to you, 
instead of reading your papers and books in 
silence, and in silence laying them away. 
— Western Recorder. 

silica 


From “Thoughts in my Garden,” by Mary G. Ward. 
SIMPLE PLEASURE. 


Among the very swwall number of plants that 
have formed my winter garden are two rose- 
bushes, a Safrano and a Giant of Battles; the 
one the saffron yellow that we see occasionally 
in the sky at sunset, and the other so richly 
red that it reminds me of Herbert's stanza: 

“ Sweet rose ! ‘whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye: 
Thy root is ever in its grave ;— 

And thou must die.” 

The plants are small, and have given me only 
one or two blossoms at a time; but I have 


‘and pleasing than for one member to read 


to melody the sounds of distrust and sadness ? | found so much pleasure in watching them, from 
We are conscious of a holy yearning, an un-| the time the bud first formed until the petals 
defined longing for the ability, as far as human | unfolded their perfected beauty, that L have 
agency can prevail, to accelerate the day when | been drawn to think a good deal of the many 
this poison shall no longer be sold throughout } pleasures with which this world abounds, and 
our land! when all the selfish and sordid pas-| which we neglect to enjoy. We look at a fine 
sions of man shall be brought into subjection | hot-house full of flowers and think how delight- 
to the higher and holier influence of the power | ful it must be to own such a place ; and possi- 
Divine! when all the generous sympathies of | bly, instead of enjoying its beauty heartily, as 
our nature shall flow in one stream, embracing | we would that of a fine prospect, or a glorious 
the whole brotherhood of man, binding and! sky, that thought of possession embitters our 
knitting us together in close and intertwining | heart, and we turn moodily away, wondering 
links, that shall extend beyond the transitory to| why God is so much more indulgent to our 
an eternal existence. neighbor than He is to us. 
5 mo. 16, 1864. Now it is my conviction that the enjoyment 
a of possessions does not increase in proportion 
to their number and magnitude. It does not 


seem to me that persons who keep gardeners 
Books and periodicals should be angels | to take care of their plants gain as much actual 


in every household. They are urns to bring! enjoyment from them as I gain from mine, of 
us the golden fruits of thought and experience | which I take the enti:e care of myself. It is 
from other minds and other lands. As the | not the having things in our possession merely 
fruits of the trees of the earth’s soil are most | that enables us to enjoy them, but it is the way 
enjoyed around the family board, so should] our affections are developed by their means. 
those that mature upon mental and moral boughs | There is, to be sure, the baseborn pleasure of 
be gathered around by the entire household. | shining in the eyes of our neighbors, which 
No home exercise could be more appropriate | may be gotten through fine houses, fine clothes, 

fine gardens, or any possession we may have ; 
aloud for the benefit of all. An author’s ideas | but such pleasure is not happiness, and does 
are energized by the confidence and love of the | not involve the true enjoyment of anything 
tender family affections, and every heart is open | that we possess. If we are vain of anything 
to the truth like the unfolded rose to receive the | we have, it is no longer that thing which gives 
gathering dews. ‘The ties of love between pa- | us pleasure but only the admiration excited by 
rents and children, and brothers, and sisters, | it in our neighbors. 


are thus cemented yet more and more, and va-| The true enjoyment of anything which helps 


READING ALOUD IN THE FAMILY. 


ried charms and pleasures are constantly open 
through this medium to make a home a very 
paradise. If parents would introduce this ex- 
ercise in their families, they would soon see the 
levity and giddiness that make up the conversa- 
tion of too many circles, giving way to refine- 
ment and chaste dignity. Read to your chil- 


to make us happy, is based upon the adaptation 
of that thing to the wants of our own minds, 
and is entirely independent of anything our 
neizhbor may think about it. 

The use of pleasure is to rest and recruit the 
mind, and our enjoyment of it is in exact pro- 
portion to the rest and recreation we get from 
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it. One person may be surrounded by the 
greatest variety of luxuries, in houses, gardens, 
and grounds, of kis own possession, and yet not 
get so much enjoyment and recreation from 
them as another will from strolling among sim- 
ple scenes of nature, and contemplating earth 
and sky as God’s glorious handiwork. When 
we give ourselves heartily up to the enjoyment 
of anything, which, like the ocean, the sky, er 
avast landscape, by its very nature precludes 
all thought of possession, we are lifted into a 
far higher enjoyment than when we can say, 
“ How much | wish this was mine!” and if we 
cast all feelings of envy out from our hearts, 
we can enjoy the possessions of our neighbors 
as much as if they were ourown. Vanity of 
our own possessions, and envy at those of our 
neighbor, are different expressions of the same 
vice. A man who is rich and vain, would be 
envious if he were poor; and the poor man 
who is envious will be sure to become vain if 
he become rich. With both it is the opinion 
of the neighbor that constitutes the value of 
all that is possessed. 

Domestic happiness depends in a very great 
degree on the evjoyment that is derived from 
simple pleasures. If a mother devote herself 
entirely to work, she cannot make an attrae- 
tive home for her husband and children, any 
further than the wants of the body are con- 
cerned. A boy will like to come home at meal 
times, and to sleep, if his mother supplies him 
with good bed and board; but if that is all she 
prepares for him, he will seek entertainment 
in the streets at other hours, and each year of 
his life wiil find him less able to enjoy the in- 
nocent pleasures that belong to a happy home. 
A girl who sees her mother so devoted to house- 
hold care that she allows herself no time for 
anything else, learns to look upon domestic 
duty as mere drudgery, and avoids it as far as 
she possibly can. 

There is nothing children wish for so much 
as sympathy, and this can be given without in- 
terfering with any domestic avocation. There 
is nothing in sewing, or cooking, or washing, 
or ironing, that need absorb the thoughts so 
that a mother cannot talk to a child, or listen 
to its story-books, while she is engaged in them. 
I have observed that women who keep their 
sympathies open to their children do not grow 
nervous, and prematurely old, like those who 
fix their minds entirely upon the work that en- 
gages their hands, and who have only impatient 
words to give their children when they try to 
talk with them while they are at work. 

There is nothing in the recollections of my 
own childhood that 1 look back upon with so 
much pleasure as the reading aloud my books 
to my mother. She was then a woman of many 
cares, aud in the habit of engaging in every 
variety of household work. Whatever she 




















might be doing in the kitchen, or dairy, or par- 
lor, she was always ready to listen to me, and 
explain, whatever I did not understand. 
was always with her an under-curreat of thought 
about other things, mingling with all her do- 
mestic duties, lightening and modifying them, 
but never leading her to neglect them, or to 
perform them imperfectly. 
this trait of her character that she owes the 
elasticity and ready social sympathy that still 
animates her under the weight of almost four- 
score years. 
sympathy she gave to my childish years, I can- 
not measure. 


There 


I believe it is to 


How much I owe to the care and 


I am induced-to speak of my own personal 


experience on this point, because mothers not 
unfrequently deny that they can talk and work 
at the same time; and find in their various 


needful occupations a ready excuse for giving 


their children short answers, and keeping.them 


away from their presence as much as possible. 
My purpose is to recommend nothing as a duty 
that I have not seen practised with success, and 
which I am not sure is entirely within the 
power of every parent who is willing to per- 
form the duties belonging to that holy office. 

Bat I have wandered very far away from the 
roses whence I set out, and which | intended 
to have made the leading text of my discourse. 

The love of flowers is almost universal 
among children. The baby iu its cradle 
stretches its tiny fingers eagerly after them, 
and the older child passes many of its happiest 
hours in seeking for wild-flowers. We always 
enjoy those possessions most which we have 
done something ourselves in order to obtain ; 
and children at a very early age find not only 
an interesting, but a very valuable amusement 
in cultivating plants. ; 

Our Heavenly Father gives the most valua- 
ble and the most beautiful of his gifts to us 
with an abounding liberality: light and air 
and water for the body, the glories of earth 
and sky for the soul; tue sky sown with stars, 
shining for every one of his children; earth 
sown with flowers, blooming freely for all. 

One of the purest of all the simple pleasures 
that go to make up domestic happiness, is the 
culture of flowers. They come within the 
means of every one. If you have a garden 
you can soon fill it with beautiful plants 
brought from the woods and fields, with no ex- 
pense but the pleasure of collecting them. If 
you live in a city, and in the winter, whether 
in city or country, a few cents will give you 
a plant that will be a source of enjoyment to 
you for months; and a few shillings will fill 
your window with them. Raising plants your- 
self, either from seeds or slips, is very easy ; 
and the process will be full of interest for your 
children. This interest may be greatly in- 
creased if you will get some simple work oa 
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Botany and read it with your children. Gray’s 
*‘ How Plants Grow,” is the best book for this 
purpose that has ever been published, and is as 
simple asa child’s talk. If the subject be new to 
you, you will very probably find yourself desir- 
ing to know more about plants after you have 
made yourself acquainted with this charming 
little book ; and if so, you will find the larger 
works by the same author full of interest. If 
you wish to understand how to manage your 
plants skilfully, Mrs. Loudon’s “ Ladies’ Com- 
panion to the Flower-Garden” will probably 
answer every question you will wish to ask. 

You will soon find that plants are not mere 
playthings; mere sources of amusement; but 
a cheering presence in your solitude, a mani- 
fold resource for pleasure and instruction with 
your children; and in watching the various 
stages of their growth, and the varying care 
they require, you will gain valuable suggestions 
for the mental as well as physical training of 
yourself no less than of your children. The de- 
velopment of thought and affection in the 
mind is so curiously analogous to vegetable 
growth, that plants are an endless source of in- 
struction ; and the more we learn from them, 
the more our perceptions are quickened for new 
discoveries. A window full of plants has more 
material for thought in it than one who has not 
tried it, can possibly imagine. It is all healthy 
thought, too, unless the mind is very perverse 
or morbid ; and throws a grace about the mat- 
ter-of-fact cares of daily life, which, without 
some recreative resource, are apt to make mind 
and body grow old before their time. 

There is one common mistake to be avoided 
in the selection of plants for house culture ; 
and that is getting too many, and taking them 
too indiscriminately. A few nice plants will 
afford you much more pleasure than many in- 
different ones. Do not have more than you can 
accommodate without inconvenience, and take 
thoroughly good care of without their becom- 
ing troublesome. The attempt to possess too 
much of any thing diminishes our enjoyment 
of it even more than the having less than we 
could conveniently use. The true enjoyment 
of anything depends upon its adaptation to our 
tastes, and the amount of mental recreation and 
development we get from it; and not upon its 
quantity, or its value in the estimation of the 
world. 
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In addition to the account in our last paper 
of the proceedings of our late Yearly Meeting, 
we take the fullowing from the published ex- 
tracts :-— 





The Friends to whom the subject from Ab- 
ington and Western Quarterly Meetings were 
committed, made the following report which 
was adopted: Women Friends having come to 
a similar conclusion; and Mouthly Meetings 
are requested to forward to our next Yearly 
Meeting, the name or proper title by which 
they should be addressed, 

‘The Committee to whom was referred the 
proposition from Abington and the Western 
Quarterly meetings, having all met with the 
exception of two Friends, was united in pro- 
posing that the following paragraph be inserted 
in the Book of Discipline, immediately follow- 
ing the last paragraph om the subject of certi- 
fivates.—page 22: 

“ Each Quarterly and Monthly Meeting 
should appoint a correspondent, to whom cer- 
tificates or other communicatjons intended for 
the meeting should be addressed, and whose 
duty it should be to acknowledge promptly, 
by letter or otherwise, the reception of such 
communications, and also to forward from their 
respective meetings, such papers as may be 
piaced in their charge for that purpose. The 
name and post-office address of each corres- 
pondent to be forwarded annually to the Year- 
|ly Meeting, and a full list thereof published in 
the extracts. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee. 

Wma. P. SHarpiess, 
Ezra MICHENER, 
Barcnay Brown, 
Desoran F. WHARTON, 
Susan M. Parris. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. Wih, 1864.” 

Tireljth of the month and fifth of the weck.— 
On further consideration of the following re- 
port presented at our last sitting, it was adopt- 
ed, Women’s Meeting also having adopted it. 

To the Monthly Meeting.—The joint Com- 
mittee of men and women Friends, to whom 
was referred the subject from Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting, report, that they nearly all met, 
and were generally united in the belief, that if 
Kiders are not re-appointed at the expiration 
of four years, their term of service shall cease. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Jos. C. TURNPENNY, 
Ezra MICHENEB, 
ANNA Morris, 
MartnHa SHepparp. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 1th, 1864. 


The following Minute was read and approved. 


As the various subjects embraced in the Que- 
ries were presented to our view, the mecting 
was introduced into a deep exercise for the wel- 
fare of the body, accompanied with the desire 
that we might seek for an inerease of that di- 
vine strength which is ever furnished to those 
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who dwell in humility, under a sense of their 
own weakness and insufficiency. 

They that seck shall find; and it is only 
those who labor that can expect to receive 
wages ; and as was the case with the children 
of Israel in their passage through the wilder- 
ness, it is necessary that the manna for our spir- 
itual sustenance should be gathered every day. 

As we seek for this heavenly bread we shall 
know our strength to be renewed, enabling us 
faithfully to maintain the testimonies commit- 
ted to us as a people, which will tend to the 
increase of our happiness, and our preservation 
from the evils that are in the world. When 


, we attend our religious meetings under this in- 


fluence, even though but the two or three may 
be assembled, we shall be drawn into sweet 
communion with the Father of Spirits, and 
with each other. « ; 

Our sympathies: have been called forth to- 
ward those of our young men who have enter- 
ed into the military service of the government. 
While we have desired to be preserved from a 
spirit of harsh condemnation toward these, our 
prayers have gone forth for their preservation, 
that they may be restored to their friends, and 
seek for a qualification to become enlisted un- 
der the banner of the Prince of Peace. We 
have been led to inquire how far we have fall 
en short in our duty towards these. Ia 
the long continued prosperity which we have 
epjoyed, it is feared many of us have been en- 
gaged in the accumulation of temporal riches, 
to the neglect of the best interests of those 
who have been conmitted to our care, and earn- 
est desires were expressed that the present state 
of our country may admonish us to seek for a 
renewed qualification to train up our children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

While we gratefully acknowledge that the 
“Grace of God which bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men,” it should be remembered 
that it is a seed to be cherished in the youthful 
heart: and that the example and experience 
of those who have gone before, are often made 
instrumental in quickening its growth. One of 
the most effectual means for the spiritual 
growth of our children is to be found in the 
religious concern of parents—frequently to 
mingle with them in the domestic circle in 
silent waiting befure the Lord, and to encour- 
age the reading of the Holy Scriptures, partic 
ularly those parts of the New Testament which 
set forth the life. mission, and example of our 
Divine Master, who declared his kingdom was 
not of this world. The right use of these 
means would encuurage our children to look to 
the inward manifestation of Christ for their sup- 
port under the trials and temptations to which 
they are subject in their passage through life. 

Friends were advised and encouraged to eul- 
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guard themselves in their intercourse with each 
other and in the community in which they live, 
that their lights may shine, and they be instru- 
mental in the promotion of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 

“Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds, 
that ye may prove what is that good ard aq 
ceptable and perfect will of God.” 

snteagenigallipaidiinsinia 


Diep, on the 23d of 4th month, 1864, at Fallston, 
Harford county, Md., Morpecar Price, Senr., in the 
90th year of bis age: a member of Little Falls Mo. 
Meeting, and for many years previously an elder of 
Gunpowder Monthly Meeting. His work being done, 
he waited in patience the call of his Heavenly 
Father, and when the end came, was gathered as a 
shock of corn fully ripe into his eternal home. 


——,, in Baltimore, on the 4th of 5th month, 1864, 
of neuralgia and congestion of the stomach, WIL- 
LiAM C. CornELL, in the 65th vear of his age; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


, near Brookville, Montgomery county, Md., 
on the 30th of 4th month, 1864, after a short illness, 
Tuomas P, Stapeer, in the 73d year of his age, an 
elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. The de- 
ceased was a very tseful member of our religious 
Society, Ifaving been for several years clerk of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and a very valuable citizen of 
the community in which he lived. His death has 
created a void which it will be difficult to fill. 








, near the same place, on the 7th of 5th mo., 
1864, of an affection of the heart, Eva STaBver, 
deughter of John and Alice Stabler, and grand- 
daughter of Thomas P. Stabler, aged about 10 years. 
Throughout her protracted sickness, she was an 
example of patient resignation. 
cenit 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY J. M. T. 
(Continued from page 147.) 

The following is the third letter of the se- 
ries in the possession of the Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society. 

New York, 2d mo. 23, 1790. 

Dear Brother :—I wish our friends who met 
with so much difficulty on their return, had 
taken advice and continued here, and though 
some might rejoice at their departure, there are 
others who have expressed sorrow. One of the 
delegates said there was a loss in their ab- 
sence—apprehending while we were together 
there was strength. We who remain were af- 
fected, in hearing last evening that the Senate 
had agreed to accept the temptation held out 
to the Congress by the State of North Caro- 
lina. There were but two who appeared to op- 
pose it—viz: Bassett and Wyngate ; the first 
was earnest. They sent a-message to the lower 
house with this account. ‘This made us stir 
this morning, and renewed our request to di- 
vers members to be on their guard, and not act 
as the Senate had done; but there is too much 
reason to fear it will be adopted, but when 


tivate a spirit of kindness and charity, and also |men are guided by the wisdom which is earthly 
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and sensual, what can be expected. The Kast- 
ern members are very desirous that Vermont 
should be acknowledged, apprehending it vill 
throw a weight in their scale, and so are iv dan- 
ger of joining the Southern proposal. They 
erected a State to the Westward, when they 
guarded against there being any slaves, and 
now the Senate has acceded to the North 
Carolina proposal, in which is the clause, “ Pro- 
vided always, That no regulation made or to be 
made by Congress, shall tend to emancipate 
slaves.” Quce declare all men are by nature 
free, and then declare men shall not be wade 
free! Much pams has been taken to expose 
their inconsistencies, but self ends and party 
Views warp aside. 

However, Friends must console themselves in 
this : they have doue what they could. Some 
of the members frieudly to the cause, say there 
is an overruling Power, and what we have in 
view will be effected in time. 

As the committee appointed in org ta 
of the addresses propose to meet again to-mor- 
row morning to agree upon the report, it is 
probable it may be proposed to the House to- 
morrow, after which we may be better able to 
determine our departure, yet wish to be present 


at the debate upon the result of the committee | 


and also upon the Carolina proposal. 

We have wanted the addresses printed here, 
but not yet got it done, though it would remove 
misapprehensions from some of the inhabitants 
who seem alarmed with apprehension that we 
are soliciting for all slaves to be set immediately 
free. 

What may be done in the militia law is un- 
certain, the report from the Secretary takes up 
much time. Divers members tell us we need 
not fear but care will be taken respecting our 
religious society, aud also respecting other ten- 
der people. 

W. Mifflin and J. Parrish, dined with M. Fish- 
er, at the French Counsul’s, yesterday, and 
spent several hours there much to their satis- 
faction. 

I am thy affectionate brother, 
JOHN PEMBERTON. 


Under date of 3 mo. 2nd, John Pemberton 
writes, “The Committee met on 7th day last 
and formed the beads of the report they pro- 
pose to make, and find each member was pri- 
vately to consider them, and at their next 
meeting to-morrow, to make their remarks. | 

Having through M. F. procured in confi 
dence, a copy of these heads, some remarks 
are made thereon, and delivered to 'T’. Hartley. 
one of the members from Pennsylvania, and 
diligent W. M. has wrote to the committee to 
be present to morrow. It is sorrowful to ob- 


serve, and I cannot but feel for the conmit- 
tee, that human fears too much prevail; they 

















see the subject, I trust, in a proper light, yet 
have not firmness to bring forth their pros- 
pects. They fear that the Southern delegates 
will rise in a flame, and so temporize. They 
propose to finish their business to-morrow, so 
as to throw it before the House, but I doubt it. 
I believe they are, in gencral, favorable to the 
cause of kumanity, yet want if possible to 
please the opposite side—its no wonder when 
human wisdom and buman prudence govern 
the mind. If we do not succeed, I trust we 
have endeavored to fulfi! our appointment, and 
must leave the event tu [lim who can confound 
the wisdom of the wise and effect Lis gracious 
purposes. 

We have had opportunities, and some re- 
peatedly, with the members of Congress gen- 
erally. These opportunities have had, I trust, 
a salutary effect, and find tem more free, the 
more freedom is used. Three of the Eastern mem- 
bers called and spent upwards of two hours with 
us last evening, and four dined with us on 7th day, 
and more were‘invited but were previously en- 
gaged. Carroll, from Maryland, Foster, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Bassett and Sher- 
man. Izard and Smith from Carolina were invi- 
ted, and had they not been engaged would have 
come. W. M. had for the first time an interview 
with them, and had much free communication, 
and adjourned to a further time. Jackson has 
hada bad fit of pleurisy and not yet out that I hear 
of. I told his friend Stone yesterday it was a 
duty to visit the sick, and might be a proper 
time to visit him, but he said, “ not Mr. Jack- 
son.” There are ageuts here from the Mus- 
kingham, to solicit a force to protect them from 
the Indians. Iam glad t» fiad that the mem- 
bers we have conversed with have a just idea 
of those back people, and 1 hope eaution will 
be exercised yet. As dear J. Woolman said, 
‘the wisest in human policy shall be the great- 
est fools,’ so these men may be warped aside 
by solicitation. 

My companions pretty well; Warner is not 
free of a cold, yet not confined; is the most 
comfortable of any of us, though the most la- 
borious ; he is fitted for it, not easily daunted, 
and very persevering and yet with prudence. 

We attend generally at the Hall at the time of 
their meeting, to shew ourselves, and to remind 
them we are waiting on them, and Warner sel- 
dom misses their breaking up, to catch oppor- 
tunities, as well as in visits to their apart- 
ments. 

Friends here are kind, and individuals ready 
to join us in visits, but, Xe.” 

Under date of 3 mo. 9, he writes :— 

“‘T sent a copy of the reports presented by 
the committee, on the subject of our address, I 
expect thou may see it this evening. I agree 
with thee that any regulation is like a compro- 
mise, and what I object to, notwithstanding 1 
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sent for a copy of the regulation, respecting | discussed the better, and that no delay should 
German passengers, thinking if nothing more | be given, but an immediate discussion entered 


could be obtained, this would amount to a pro- | into. 


Gerry thought it very unreasonable that 


hibition. Smith, from 8. C., yesterday ad-}such reflections should be cast upon the peo- 
verted to this and reprobated the idea. The! ple called Quakers—representing the Friends 
Meeting for Sufferings was held here this day, |who brought the memorial had taken divers 
and was a solid meeting, and Friends were | opportunities with the committee, and always 
stirred up to unite with us from Pennsylvania, | appeared reasonable, and that he thought 
and an addition made to the former appoint-| more was contained in the memorial signed 


ment. 
ought to be, it does not appear likely Friends 
will be released for weeks to come, for the op- 
position will contrive always to make delay, to 
wear out our patience. M. F. might have 
shown thee heads of the report, and there is 
little variation from it. . Burke, 
yesterday, after having reprobated the report 
and saying he had wrote his constituents that 
the Congress would? take no notice of it, con- 
fessed he was himself against slavery, but 
spoke the sentiments of those who appointed 
him, and indeed, all the opposers made poorly 
out. Abuse and malevolence was most of their 
speeches. Besides those mentioned in my last, 
Page and Madison, from Virginia, spoke well 
on our cause.” 

3d mo. 8th—John Pemberton says, “I 
have sent the Congressional Reyister, in which 
is contained part of the debates when the ad- 
dresses were read. As it is probable a commit- 
tee may be appointed some time, but when I 
not, (such delays are made). I have 
thought some sections of the law made in Penn- 
sylvania about 30 years past, to regulate respect- 
ing vessels bringing German passengers, might 
throw some licht to the comwittee.” : 

In another letter of same date, he remarks, 
we waited on several members this morning, 
and urged a proposal for 2d reading of the 
report of the committee, which was motioned 
by Thos. Hartley, but some members ore after 
another, presented private petitions for allow- 
ances of claims for supposed serving during 
the war. However, Hartley reported his mo- 
tion and was seconded by divers members, but 
KE. Boudinot, to avoid altereation, proposed the 
first 2d-day in the next month being appointed 
for the discussion. Some from the southward 
proposeil and insisted, if considered at all, it 
should not be before first 2d-day in 3d month, 
and Jackson uttered much reflection and seur- 
rility, representing we acted inconsistent with 
our profession,—that our address was incon- 
sistent and big with dreadful evils, its ten- 
dency being to promote insurrection and blood. 
shed and persecution against the Southern 
States, and much to this purpose. And Smith, 
of 8. Carolina, much like him only more 
guarded but very censorious. Gerry took them 
up, and so did J. Vining, very masterly, and 
turned all their arguments backward, and if 
what they alleged was true, the sooner it was 


2 


If this business is attended to as it! by B. Franklin, for them to object to. 


Theu 
Jackson said he did not mean to cast un- 
reasonible reflections upon Friends, and said 
he admired that B. F., who had been in the 
convention aud knew so well the disposition of 
the Southern States, that he could not recon- 
cile his signing such a paper, unless his age 
had weakened his faculties. 

There was about two hours taken up in dis- 
putation, Jackson, Smith, Stone and Burke, 
being in the opposition; Vining, Boudinot, 
Hartley, Gerry, Fitzsimmons and some others, 
in our favor, and it was evident the opposi- 
tion was much weakened. After divers propo- 
sitions, it was concluded to take the matter 
up to-morrow a week. 

The snare of leaning to please men was 
very evident in the disputations of this day, 
for Smith and Jackson particularly chjected to 
the forepart of the report—reasoning the dan- 
ger of enforcing such a position, as it was plain 
to them, and would be to any reasonable man, 
that their saying what Congress ¢ould not do 
until 1808, implied that then they might set 
every slave on the continent free, and this 
sentiment would create discontent to the South- 
ward. Had we not been here, the present- 
ment of the report would have been delayed, 
and had we not been here, it does.not seem 
probable it would have been received this day, 
ner perhaps for a considerable time, and there 
appears a necessity of still attending to the 
subject to its close. If committed the next 
week, it is necessary to watch the bill, Xe. I 
say this much to shew the necessity of some 
Friends being here, and it is searce brotherly that 
we should be detained and not released by other 
brethren. I think there were but four Friends 
of this city attended with us to-day, though in 
many respects are very kind, and some as 
have heretofore said, when we call upon them, 
willing to join in the visits to members. 

I thought some little account of this day’s 
proceedings would be acceptable. I am_ sur- 
rounded at this time by many Friends; Isaac 
Everettt, Wm. Jackson, S. Downing, FE. Hicks, 
H. Post, D. Haviland, and divers other come to 
attend the Meeting for Sufferings, to-morrow. 

3d mo. 14th, he writes, “‘ It would have been 
acceptable and useful, had Pinckney’s speech, 
been ready and here for di-tribution. The 
paper proposed to be sent per Hallet is not yet 
received. We do not expect to promote any 
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compromise, and have the like sentiments with 
thee and divers of the members of Congress, 
know our mind, yet appreherded, if the | 
report was agreed upto and committed, and 

there was a determination to do no more than 

to make some regulation, 1 was apprehensive 

that regulation comprised in the law respecting 

German passengers might operate as a prohi- 

bition. I see evil men might evade every reg- 

ulation. If it comes, 1 believe we shall not 

make use of it. 

E. Boudinot and J. Vining told us yésterday 
they would oppose any further postponement, 
and expect it will come on debate on 3d-day. I 
expect one or more Friends will come from the 
country to give their attendance on that day. 
Friends here are very respectful, but the part 
many took during the war, I believe has weak- 
ened their hands, and do not like to appear ac- 
tive. 

My kind landlord, K. P. and J. Murray, with 
W. Shotwell and L. Embree, show a good dis- 
position and attention, but they havea law 
under consideration of the Legislature of this | 
State, which claims their attention. 

My long absence and the present state of my 
family, as well as some private concerns, ren- 
ders is very desirable to be released, but 1 do 
not feel it right to leave my companions, upon 
whom a great weight devolves, and who are stu- 
diously concerned that no opportunity might be 
lost to furtlfer the momentous work. Foster, 
the chairman of the committee, yesterday hon- 
estly confessed, that he gave the casting vote te 
the second article of the report, and did it 
with a view to make the report set easy with 
the Georgia and South Carolina men, and [ 
believe is not pleased with himself, as it did 
not auswer what he had in view. 


—- ~er 


THE ROBIN AND THE SNOW-STORM. 


There had been a succession of warm, bright 
April days, and, under their influence, the 
brown grass had begun to grow green; the 
lilac-buds became plainly visible; the poplar 
branches glowed yellow in the sunshine ; and 
the pursy willows by the river made a show of 
their soft, furry catkins. We began to think 
of spades, and rakes, and flower-beds, and we 
said one to another, “ Spring has surely come 
now ;” and we went out, and searched diligent- 
ly along the south hill sides, and in the fence- 
corners, and under the tangled brush-heaps, if 
haply some little spring beauty or liverwort 
might be found hidden away there. But all 
in vain. The flowers knew better than we did 
that these sunshiny days were only sent to pre- 
pare the way, and that the beautiful spring 
would not come uutil all was ready. And so 
they bided their time. 


things—could not wait. They were in every 
tree-top, on every leafless bush, hopping over 
the ground and singing everywhere. They 
called to the flowers ; and, when the flowers 
made them no answer, they sang among them- 
selves, and were just as happy. Oue—a little 
robin—came every morning, and perched upon 
the bough of a maple-tree beside my window, 
and sauy. ©, how he did sing! His little 
body seemed to be made of song, and his whole 
business in,zhis world seemed to be to sing. 
He had another mission, however, as you will see. 
It was a cloudless, starlit sky that we looked 
out upon one night ; but when morning came, 
the scene was changed. Old Boreas had beeny, 
down, and brought a snow-storm with him, and 
now the green grass was white, and so were 
the brown trees and the yellow poplars; 
the sky was gray, the wind whistled dolefully, 
and yesterday's hope and promise seemed 
swept a®ay from off the face of the earth. It 
was in truth a sight dreary enough, yet it 
chimed so well with my mood—for a storm was 
just then overeasting my own sky—that [ felta 
miserable kind of selfish joy in gazing at it. 
But, as I gazed and murmured, I spied my lit- 
tie robin, perched upon his favorite twig, his 
feet immersed in the snow, and his feathers 
rufiled by the wind. And what do you think 
he was doing? Sighing over his cheerle-s pros- 
pects? Wondering where he should get his 
breakfast ? 
failed, and wishing that he had uot come 
from the southland so soon? Not a bit 
of it. He was singivg away with all his might. 
It was not so merry a song as he had sometimes 
sung, to be sure. There were not so many 
trills and quavers to it; but it was a brave, 
cheerful, hopetul one. It said, as plainly as 
bird-song could say,‘ Though storms and 
darkness are around me now, yet 1 know that 
sometime they will clear away, and the sun 
shine through. Meantime I will patiently 
wait, and while I wait I will sing, not of the 
dreary present, but of the bright future that 
is surely coming.” And so the robin sang, 
and I looked and listened, and was rebuked. 
And I said, “‘ Sweet little messenger, I will 
learn of you; I will take this le-son to heart.” 
In this April world of ours, when the storms 
come—as they will come—will it lighten them 
any to repine and be impatient? It is hard to 
sing when one’s cherished hopes are blown 
away as if they were chaff. But who knows 
that they were not chaff? Not you norl. It 
is hard to sing when we have built to ourselves 
a beautiful castle, which we meant to inhabit, 
only to see it crumbled into atoms by invisible 
hands. It is hard to be as thankful forthe fancied 
good denied, as for the real good that is given. 
But why should it be hard, when we have all 


But the birds—foolish, impatient little, thuse precious promises to rest upon—when we 
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know that we are of more value than the grass of 
the field, or than many sparrows? In the clouds, 
as well as the sunshine, we are continually sur- 
rounded by evidences of a loving Father's care; 
even the clouds and storms themselves are often- 
times the very evidences of that care. It ought 
to be a very comforting thought to us that our 
times are not in our own hands; that One who 
knows infinitely better what we need than we 
do ourselves, will give us what we need; the 
discipline of adversity, it may he, or the disci- 
pline of prosperity—just which is best for us. 
Why can we not rest down upon this assurance 
and be happy? ‘ 

, Thus I meditated, and there was melody in 
my heart as I turned from the window, and left 
the robin still singing in the snow-storm, and 
went about my daily duties. 


¢ Dare THORNE. 


————___ - ~~. — 


THE BIRD IN A STORM. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


The summer noon was soft and fair, 
As the face of a sleeping child ; 
The roses drooped in their stirless air, 
The earth in its beauty seemed to wear 
The garb of the undefiled. 


The golden sun was lIcoking out, 
And the reaper tied the sheaf; 
The bee went heavily about, 
4 And the fine old tree so tall and stout 
Moved not its topmost leaf. 


A blackbird perched on that old tree, 
Kept whistling clear and loud ; 

Its little heart brim full of glee 

Seewed running o'er with joy, to be 
In a spot without a cloud. 


All things were beautiful and still 
In the flush of gladsome light ; 
And the bird with many a gusting trill 
Seemed pouring thankg to the power and will, 
That made his home so bright. 


But ere another hour was past, 
The thunder scowl was round; 
The chilling rain poured hard and fast, 
And the old tree bent in the sudden blast, 
With a dull and moaning sound. 


The flowers fell in their deluged bed, 
Their glory stained with clay, 
The corn, lay down and the reapers fled, 
The hardiest pilgrim hid his head, 
And gloom was over the day. 


But there was the blackbird still on the tree, 
With its pean not yet dove; 

It carolled away in its earnest glee, 

As iho’ it were sure that God must be 
Iu the shadow as well as the sun. 


Its wings were drenched and the bough was 
wet, 
No ray was below or above ; 
But it shook its dripping feathers of jet, 
And hopefully resting, it carolled yet 
In the tone of greatful love. 
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I watched the clouds, and I saw the bird, 
As it whistled on the bough; 
And a lesson came in the notes I heard, 
The spirit in my heart was stirred, 
And thought sat on my brow. 


It whispered thus, “ Oh! child of earth, 
Learn thou to sing with trust; 

Nor only in the hour of mirth ; 

But when the sorrowing time of dearth 
May lay thy joys in dust! 


Though gloom may gather in thy way, 
Yet let thy faith be warm ; 

And while the mingling thunders play, 

Let the heart still pour its fervent lay, 
The blackbird of lifes storm!” 


——_—_—_-+~68—- = —____ 


THE THREE CALLERS. 

Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 

’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew ; 
She calls—but still he thinks of nought save play- 

ing; 

And so she smiles and waves him an adieu! 
While be, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn, returns no more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time ; he sees but one sweet form, 
One young fair face, from bower of jessamine glow- 
ing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 
So Noon, unnoticed, seeks the Western shore, 
And man forgets that Noon returns no more, 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire-light, flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-hair’d man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone—as all lite’s pleasures go; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark—and he returns no more! 


The following was related by Bishop Morris, 
at a late Methodist Conference :— 

When I was on the Marietta Circuit, from 
1816 to 1818, I had in my society in Marietta, 
a colored man by the name of Stewart. He was 
an exemplary man, and prayed in our prayer 
meetings. He was industrious and economical, 
and had earned the means to buy good clothes, 
a horse and saddle, and had pocket-money be- 
sides. 

In the fall of 1817, he suddenly and myste- 
riously disappeared, He was not in debt or in 
trouble, that we knew of, and we could not in 
any way account for his disappearance. Early 
next spring he returned, and came straight to 
my house, and gave an account of himself 
during his absence. 

In the fall of 1817, it was impressed upon 
his mind that it was his duty to go in a north- 
west direction from Marietta, and deliver a 
message to some people, he knew not to whom. 
At first he tried to shake off the impression, 
but, failing in this, he mounted his horse and 
started. 

If he got further to the right than his im- 
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pression indicated as right, he took the first 


left hand road: if too far to the left, he took 
the first right hand road. In this way he went 
on till he reached the Wyandotte Indians, at 
Upper Sandusky, in Obio, when he said at once, 
this was the peuple to whom be was sent. 

He went straight to the Indian agent, and 
told him he had a message from God to the 
Indians. The agent, as was very proper, de 
manded his credentials, but he had none, as he 
was only a private Christian, and had not even 
his certificate of membership with him. Of 
course he received no encouragement from hiw, 
but he wont to the Indians and talked with 
them privately, and they agreed that he might 
address as many as would come together. 
Several came together in one of their wigwams, 
and among them another colored man. His 
name was Jonathan Pointer, and he had form- 
erly lived with my uncle on the Big Kanawha 
River, but was captured in childhood by the 
Indians, and had learned the Wyando'te lan- 
guage. He served as Stewart’s interpreter, 
and while he talked, the Indians wept; and 
when he was through, they came around him 
and said, “preach more,” and he did so; and 
an adjoining Quarterly Conference took cogni- 
sapee of him, and licensed him to preach, and 
by the blessing of God, he had a great revival 
among the Indians. 

sonication 


FRESH AIR, 


Most people at the present day will admit the 
advantages of fresh air, and talk in a somewhat 
vague 2nd undefined way of the importance 
of thorough ventilation. There are numbers 
who have yet to learn how little they have 
of it at home, and how much more they 
need in order to secure the kealth and strength 
their Creator intended they should enjoy. A 
writer in a late number of the Popular Science 
Review,—a physician, —contributes au interest- 
ing article upon the causes producing an im- 
pure state of the atmosphere, and the evils re- 
sulting, from which we condense. 

Pure air is composed of four constituents, 
two of which are constant and two variable. 
The two constant are oxygen and nitrogen 
gases. The variable are carbonic acid gas, 
in small quantities, and the vapor of water. 
The latter of these, in quantities however 
great, is not injurious to health. The former 
cannot be largely increased without manifest 
danger. ; 

Of the constant constituents, nitrogen gas is 
passive, always remaining in the air in an uo- 


changed condition. Not so with oxygen, which | 


is ever being changed and renewed. By an 
act of breathing, this gas unites with the carbon 
of our bodies, producing heat, and we live. The 
result of this life is carbonic acid, a deadly 
poison when taken into the lungs. An evident 
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necessity then, exists for its removal. Hence 
the vegetable kingdom comes to our relief. 
What is death to animals is life to plants. ‘Ihe 
carbonic acid enters the plant as a compound 
of carbon and oxygen. The carbon is stored 
away for use, and the oxygen set free. But 
not as it before existed in the air. It has 
acquired pew powers, and become capable of 
acting much more healthfully and vigorously 
upon the human body. It is now ozone, which 
is speedily transfused throughout the atmos- 
phere, but collects most plentifully by the sea- 
shore, on mountain heights, and on the sea 
itself. Thus the instinct which has ied our 
citizens to seek for health by the seaside and , 


: . . . a +) we 
on the mountain-top receives its scientific 


confirmation. 

Carbonic acid gas is constantly being thrown 
into the atmosphere. CE£ the natural sources 
of this agent the most prolific is volcanic 
action. All the putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances is at- 
tended with the evolution of this gas. These 
sources again are supplemented by man him- 
self. It is estimated that a thousand willions 
of men consume yearly upward of two thou- 
sand billions of pounds of carbon; to which 
is to be added the consumption of the ani- 
mals by which they are surrounded. Yet this 
enormous quantity forms but a small portion 
of the vast ocean of air by which we are sur- 
rounded. In the pure air of the Alps and 
of the sea it forms but a fortieth per cent. by 
weight. 

The accumulation, then, of carbonic acid 
gas is what we have to guard against. Though 
there are other sources of impurity,—as the 
poison arising from decomposing vegetable 
matter, and the solid particles given off from 
living or dead auimal matter, (the former 
giving rise to smali-pox, scarlet-fever, measles, 
whooping-cough, and the latter to typhoid 
fever, etc.),—yet this gus is by fur the most 
commonly injurious. ‘that it exerts a delete- 
rious influence when inhaled into the lungs 
there can be not the slightest doubt, of which, 
the destruction of the prisoners in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta is an eminent example. Our 
author gives another striking instance of the 
direct effect of carbonic acid in the suffoca- 
tion of children in bed. Between two and 
three hundred children are annually suffocated 
in London alone; the mother, in her anxious 
care to keep her child warm, so covering it up 
with bed-clothes as to entirely prevent the nat- 
ural escape of this poisonous gas. 

The most common source of increase is in 
the gathering of human beings in dwelling 
houses and public buildings. Wherever hu- 
man beings are congregated within four walls, 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is being constant- 
ly consumed, carbonic acid gas supplying its 
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place if means are not taken to remove it. We; 
have all felt the evils of deficient ventilation 
in our churches. courts of law, and other pub- 
lic places. The dull, sleepy feeling experienced 
is attributable to the presence of carbonic acid. 
In this case, however, the evil is but temporary. 
In our workshops and factories the effects are 
much more permanent and injurious. It is here 
that scrofula and dread consumption mainly 
find their victims. There are no doubt other 
causes at work, but carbonic acid is the most 
active. But we are in as much dauger in our 
own homes, perhaps, as anywhere. Our sitting 
and drawing rooms are seldom anything but 
receptacles of foul air—our bed-rooms far worse. 
Our author says: 

“ The insane fear of a draught, with the-de- 
lusion that night air is prejudicial, undoes al- 
most everything in bed-rooms at night, which 
may be done by open air exercise or healthful 
occupations in tie day. The sleeping-rooms 
of the sick are frequently kept so close that 
even domestic animals would suffer were they 
compelled to sleep in them, while those of the 
poor are so odious that it is almost a wonder 
health is eyer found among their occupiers. 
This terrible disregard of the purity of bed- 
rooms is seen every where—in the hammocks of 
our ships, in the cottages of our laborers, in 
the barracks of our soldiers, and in the houses 
of the middle closs zrd the opulent. The neg- 


among sensible people, who flatter themselves 
they know the value of fresh air, as it is among 
the helplessly poor aud ignorant of our people.” 

If, then, impure air is so common and so 
dangerous, the question naturally arises: How 
are we to get fresh air? The difficulty of keep- 
ing the air of houses entirely fresh is insupera- 
ble without superintendence or by machinery. 
It is impossible to strain the air of a house, and 
thus get rid of its impurity. We are told of 
a case in London, where a gentleman uses a 
steam-engine to pump the air through a metallic 
sieve before it enters his house, the consequence 
of which is that the air has all the purity of 
that at the séa-side and the mountain-top. <A 
process, however, not likely soon to be in com- 
men vogue. Meanwhile any ordinarily intelli- 
gent person can so «rrange that there shall be 
a current of air through a room, bearing in 
mind that hot air ascends, and cold air comes 
in from below. ‘This can generally be done by 
having the windows so constructed as to let 
down from the top, in which case it is essential 
that the window should be lowered and kept 
lowered. We have seen houses with windows 
so constructed, but whose inmates were so fear- 
ful of a dranght or the night-air, as to render 
such construction nugatory. But, after all, the 
main thing is to get into the open air as much 
as possible; and remember that however bad 
























the air of the street may be, that of the house 
must be far worse. Children, especially, should 
be allowed to play in the open air as much as 
possible, taking care that they be provided with 
warm clothing,—an indispensable precaution.— 
Methodist. 


~ —_ 


INVENTION, THE ALLY OF CIVILIZATION. 

It is a little singular, when we reflect upon 
the subject, that the physical construction of 
the globe is essentially the same to-day as it 
was 3,000 years ago. It is true that rivers 
have diverged from their courses, that the sea 
encroaches upon the land, and that lands are 
reclaimed from the sea; that voleanie moun- 
tains vomit forth their contents and lay waste 
the fairest and most fertile countries; that 
mines cease to give up their treasures, and 
that new ones are being discovered in their 
places ; yet one might suppose, in view of the 
never-ending supply of uew and useful tools, 
machines, apparatus, precesses and labor-sav- 
ing appliances, that a new world had been dis- 
covered, teeming with boundless wealth, and 
also with suggestions ready made for the bene- 
fit of inventors and the elevation of the best 
interests of mankind. 

No! itis not so. All the world is the “ old 
world” as it came forth from the hand of God; 
as it started in its orbit to wove forever, until! 
checked by the same power that imparted the 
first movement to it. This assertion does not 
relate to the labors of man in drawing forth 
frem the natural productions of the globe all 
that is useful and beautitul; and we merely 
eall our readers’ attention to the fact that, 
while the physical construction of the earth re- 
mains the same, the ingenuity of man is con- 
tinually changing its social and_ political 
aspects. Where once the wild savage stalked 
and screamed his fierce war-whoop through the 
forest, a mightier one than he now whirls upon 
its way; not indeed a fve to the advancement of 
mankind, but an ally, an aid to it. The roar 
of the railroad train, the shriek of tha steam 
whistle, the clatter and jar of the factory-loom, 
the quick, sharp twitter of the sewing-machine, 
the incessant rustle of the reaping machine 
through the grain, the splash of paddles, the 
miles on miles of telegraph wire, are the types 
and exponents of civilization as much as the 
savage is a symbolization of the rudest, wild- 
est, and most uncultivated stage of the world’s 
existence. 

Behold how invention has shortened the 
labor of men! and how each year seems to 
bring us nearer to that social millennium when 
the fullest and most perfect development of the 
world’s resources would seem to have been at- 
tained! In times of peace, when the arts are 
undisturbed by other causes, then indeed civil- 
ization makes long strides toward reducing the 
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world to a state of cultivation and prosperity. 
Even when the nervous arm and the iron heel 
of War overrun the land, it is only by strenu- 
ous effort and arduous application that in- 
vention is able to repair the mischief, by 
bringing forth still better machines, more 
effective processes and methods than existed 
before. Therefore in one sense war is a benefit, 
because it stimulates men to greater efforts. Lu 
any case, invention is the true ally of gjviliza- 
tion. The ax, the hammer and the saw are 
good in their place; likewise the plow, the 
Joom, and the anvil; but if the world were to 
wait on the capabilities of these simple instru- 
ments to supply its wants, the age would be 
backward indeed. The progress of the period 
is gratifying in the extreme, and he is indeed 
a far-sighted individual who can predict where 
or whew it will cease. Invention succeeds in- 
ventiou ; no suoner are the public wants mani- 
fested than they are satisfied ; and the tendency 
of them is to muke the world wiser and better. 
Even warfare itself will soon be made so de- 
structive to life that none can be found to 
engage in it, and nations will learn that the 
arts of peace are those which advance their 
interests more swiftly than furce, fraud, or 
diplomacy.— Sci. American. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Mrar.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 12, extra at $7 62. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$7 88 and $8 62 per barrel, and fancy at 950. Small 
sales to the trade from $7 00 up to $9 75 for com- 
mon and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flour $7 00. 
Corn Meal is scarce at $5 75 for Peunsylvania, and 
$6 25 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 80 a1 84 per bushel, and white at from 3! 90 to 
205. Rye ranges from $1 55 a $1 60. Corn—Yel- 
low is dull at $1 37 a1 40 afloat. Oats age un- 
changed—sales of Penna. at 87 a 88 cts. Lue sales 
of Penna. Barley at $1 35.a 1 40,and of Malt at 
gl 60 a 1 65. 











ANTED, Nos. 1, 32 and 42, Vol. 20, “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer ;” also, “Foulke’s Almanacs,” 
for the years 1843, 1845 and 1349. Persons who 
wish to dispose of the above, will please address 
T. Extwoop Zetu & Co., 


5th mo. 28. 2t. 17 & 19 South Sixth St. 





YOUSG WuMAN, having ten years experience 
- in teaching, wishes a situation in a school or 


family. Satisfactory testimonials and references 
given. Salary moderate. Comforts of a home re- 
quisite. Address “ Teacher,” at this office. 


5th mo. 28., 3t. pfwo. 


YATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Boys and Youne Mex. 
Gro. A. Newson, Principal. 
Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 
11th of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kenneit Square P, O., Chester county, Pa. 
A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th months. @. A. N. 
4th month 16, 1864.—+f. 
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ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boarpine Scuoot FOR GiRLs. 


This Institution, beautifully aud healihfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Sprivg and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in sli the elementary and 
higher branches of an Es@iisu, CuassicaL, and 
MatHEeMATICAL Education. Tue French language is 
taught ty a native French teacher, Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough V. O., Bucks County, 
Penna. IsragL J. GRAHAME. 

Jane F., GRaAvAME. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 





RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
«large hall on the first fluor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is alsuv a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neiguborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
Jt is situated in the village of Falisington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles trum the Pbilada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as « summer residence, ag 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, io view the property, 
call on Epgnezer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERCHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 

Edgewood, Bucks Uo., Pa. 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+f. 

T ELLWOOD ZELL & CU., Publishers, Book- 
« Sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 

Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 





TOKES & FOULKE,MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand « good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 


Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—l1y. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 

wicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Sth month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks. 2 

TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 


For further particulars address, 


Henry W. Rineway, 
Crosswick’s P. Q., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m. 
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